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SCHOOL OR WORK? 


HE “Go-to-School’’ drive, launched during the sum- 

mer by the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Educa- 
tion with the cooperation of the Office of War Information 
and the endorsement of the War Manpower Commission, 
is getting vigorous en throughout the country. Recom- 
mended last spring by the Commission on Children in 
Wartime of the Children’s Bureau as a measure to check 
the steadily rising number of students leaving school for 
full-time employment, the response has been considerably 
greater than even the most optimistic proponent of the plan 
would have anticipated. 

The excellent facilities of the OWI for publicity made 
it possible to prepare the public in advance through the 
press, radio, movies and magazines, for the drives which 
soon followed in their own communities. These drives 
developed from systematic planning by the Children’s 
Bureau and the Office of Education to stimulate local action 
and to provide the material to implement action. 

Information about the campaign was sent first to national 
organizations with local branches or affiliated groups, to 
state committees on children, and to state education, labor 
and welfare departments, urging the importance of local 
drives sponsored by local 
committees and suggesting 
procedures and methods for i 3 
making these drives effective. 
The National Child Labor 
Committee reinforced the ap- 
ia to national organizations 

y sending a letter to those 
which had joined in signing 
the Child Labor Manifesto, 
stressing the need for some 
Rocal organization or individ- 
ual to take the initiative in ? 
order not to lose time in get- <—~ > 
ting local groups organized. « 
More than 40 national organ- poy 
izations have responded to 
the request of the Federal 
agencies for their help and 
are giving active support to 
the campaign by sending sug- 
gestions to members of affili- 
ated groups and preparing 
material for them to use. 

Few campaigns on a mat- 
ter of national welfare have 
met with such ready and 
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‘is, we're even going to lose her as soon as schoo] starts.’ 


hearty response. Undoubtedly this reflects the growing 
concern about the problem of school leaving in communi- 
ties all over the country, some of which had tried to check 
the exodus from their schools last year. Realizing that the 
impetus of a nation-wide drive would give local efforts a 
greater chance of success, communities have lost no time 
in organizing for action. The response in the press has 
been so vigorous and extensive that it evidently reflects, 
not merely willingness to join a well-publicized campaign, 
but genuine concern about the future of boys and girls 
who are giving up school to go to work. Among the clip- 
pings that have been pouring in, there are practically none, 
even in the trade journals, which argue that the hard- 
pressed employer will be practically put out of business 
if his young workers return to school. Editorials in papers 
from states which were indifferent to compulsory education 
laws not many years ago, are as emphatic as those from 
states with a long history of good laws, in advocating a 
full high school education for every child who can pos- 
sibly have it. 

The handbook called ‘‘National Go-To-School Drive,”’ 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Edu- 


: cation for the use of com- 
Oy] 


munities, has been widely 
quoted by the press and has 
| INFORMATION | -, # 


provided local groups with 
facts, ideas, and practical pro- 
cedures which representatives 
of a variety of organizations 
representing parents, child 
welfare, education, labor, 
employers, women’s clubs 
and commerce have been able 
to put to work. Vigorous 
campaigns were under way 
in at least 30 states by the first 
, Of September, some under 
the direction of broadly rep- 
resentative committees, 
others under the leadership 
of a state agency or organiza- 
tion, such as the State Depart- 
ment of Education. A few 
examples will illustrate the 
variety of organizations 
which have taken leadership: 

Michigan. The Governor's 
Youth Guidance Committee in 

(Continued on page 3) 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


E are glad to announce the election of three new 
\ V members of the Board of Trustees—Mrs. Raymond 
V. Ingersoll, Dr. William Agar and Dr. Almon R. Pepper. 
Mrs. Ingersoll (Brooklyn, N. Y.) participates actively 
in a wide range of civic, social and labor programs. She 
was one of the founders and promoters of maternity center 
work in Brooklyn and is on the Board of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Social Service and the Brooklyn Council of 
Social Planning. Participation in organized labor programs 
led to what she considers one of the most interesting of 
her present positions, namely, Vice-Chairman of the Retire- 
ment Fund Board of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. Other Boards on which she is currently 
serving because of her belief in the importance of their 
work are the City-Wide Citizens Committee on Harlem 
and the National Sharecroppers Fund. 


Dr. William Agar (New York) is widely known 
through his activities as Executive Vice-President of Free- 
dom House and as author and lecturer. He brings the train- 
ing and experience of the scientist to the discussion of 
social and political issues for which Freedom House pro- 
vides a forum. He taught geology at Yale and Columbia 
and has written many scientific articles for technical jour- 
nals. His experience in the field of education includes, in 
addition to his science teaching, five years as headmaster 
of the Newman School in Lakewood, N. J. He is the 
author of Catholicism and the Progress of Science and the 
Dilemma of Science. 


Dr. Almon R. Pepper (New York) has been the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Division of Christian Social Relations, 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, since 
1936. His interest in the application of religion to social 
problems led him to include social work training at the 
New York School of Social Work in his preparation for 
the ministry. Dr. Pepper was formerly Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Social Service of the Diocese of Ohio 
and Rector of Grace Church, Cleveland. His committee 
activities include: Chairman, American Christian Commit- 
tee for Refugees; member, Executive Committee, Federal 
Council of Churches; member, War Prisoners Aid, 
Y.M.C.A.; member, Christian’ Commission on Camp and 
Defense Communities. 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the appointment of 

two new members of the staff, Miss Lazelle D. 

Alway and Mrs. Louise D. Stetter, both of whom joined 
the staff in September. 

Miss Alway fills a position as Assistant Secretary in 
Legislation and Field Service which has been vacant for 
some time. Requests for the assistance of Mr. James E. 
Sidel, the only Assistant Secretary available for field serv- 
ice in the interim, have been more numerous than he could 
meet. The addition of Miss Alway to the staff will enable 
the Committee to assist a larger number of states which 
request help and to increase its.own first-hand knowledge 
of conditions in various sections of the country. 

A graduate of the University of Minnesota, Miss Alway 
was previously on the Girl Reserve Staff, Community Divi- 
sion, National Board, Y.W.C.A. Through her work there 
and through her prior positions as Y.W.C.A. Girl Reserve 
Secretary in several midwestern and far western cities, Miss 
Alway knows the problems of young people and is par- 
ticularly concerned about those which face them when they 
start their work life. One of her special interests since 
the beginning of the war has been the use of young workers 
in emergency farm programs, which she has studied on 
field trips for the National Board, and last summer for 
the National Child Labor Committee, to determine whether 
protective measures are adequate. 

Mrs. Stetter fills the position of Assistant in Research 
and Publicity and Assistant Editor of The American Child, 
formerly held by Miss Kate Clugston who resigned the 
end of the summer to take another position. Mrs. Stetter 
is a graduate of Hollins College, Virginia, and holds an 
M.A. degree from Columbia University. She was with the 
we 8 Life Insurance Company for a number of 
years during which time she was research assistant for the 
Farm Mortgage Conference, representing fifteen of the 
large insurance companies, and later on the staff of the 
Metropolitan Farm Loan Division. Her work involved 
study of the economic, social and political problems of 
rural areas, and analysis of all Federal legislation relating 
to agriculture. This experience, plus her first-hand knowl- 
edge of rural conditions in her home state of Virginia, has 
given her a deep interest in programs of action to improve 
social and economic conditions. 


ON SECOND THOUGHT 


pact measures to use minors for emergency wat 
production needs without making an effort to find 
other workers continue to crop up in spite of endorsement 


-by war production agencies of standards to protect minors 


from overwork. Under-Secretary of War Patterson re- 
cently made an emergency request to Governor Martin of 
Pennsylvania for a relaxation of the State child-labor law 
to permit 16 and 17 year old minors to work 7 days a week 
for a 90 day period in a rubber plant producing heavy 
duty tires. 

The Pennsylvania Public Education and Child Labor 
Association went into action and notified the National 
Child Labor Committee which also went into action, send- 
ing letters to its 964 members in Pennsylvania and wiring 
to Under-Secretary Patterson, Hon. Paul V. McNutt and 
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Governor Martin, urging consideration of other sources. of 
emergency labor to avoid putting the strain of a 7 day 
week on 16 and 17 year olds. The day after the letters and 
telegrams were sent, word was received from the Industrial 
Personnel Division of the Army Service Forces that Under- 
Secretary Patterson had advised Governor Martin to sus- 
pend action on the requested relaxation “‘because it appears 
that certain other measures may be successful in assuring 
the Company’s meeting its production schedule.” 


SCHOOL OR WORK? 
(Continued from page 1) 


cooperation with the State Department of Public Instruction. 


Tennessee and Oklahoma. State education associations and 
in Memphis the Youth Service Council. 


Atlanta, Ga. The Director of Attendance of the City Schools 
assisted by a community-wide group representing 30 or more 
organizations. : 


New York State. The State Education Department supported 
by leaders of the State Legislature, the State War Council, the 
State Industrial Commissioner and the New York Council of 
Retail Merchants. 


Rhode Island. The Advisory Council on Child Labor. 


Ohio. The State Defense Council. (A ‘Back to School” Com- 
mittee was organized in advance of the national campaign and 
the entire State was organized by August 1.) 


The space given to the campaign by the press has in- 
cluded strong editorial support and good cartoons as well 
as news stories. Quotations from a few editorials given be- 
low are typical of endorsements from all over the country: 


Pittsburgh Press, Sept. 3. The school boy or girl working now at 
wages inflated by a drastic shortage of competent help and by overtime 
payments is suddenly rich by old standards. Basing their ideas all on the 
standard that “money talks,” they feel a new air of importance and 
independence. 

It’s bound to be a lot different 10 years from now. 

With the high wages they are getting by quitting school today they 
= be purchasing poverty, discouragement and mediocrity in the 

uture. 

_ Washington, D. C., Post, Sept. 5. In the past employers’ specifica- 
tions have usually required a minimum of high school education and 
it is not likely that in the future these will be reduced. It is vital that 
parents and children give serious consideration to this problem of return 
to high school vs. continuance on the job, and make every effort to 
enable the youths to obtain this basic educational training now. One 
of the most important factors in the future security of this Nation is 
a well-educated citizenry which will be prepared to cope intelligently 
with the problems that arise. 

Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal, Aug. 29. Pleas are being 
addressed to boys and girls all over the country to stay in school instead 
of keeping or taking jobs that are not really essential. These youngsters 
are being told, and very rightly, that the added training will be worth 
far more to them, and hence to the Nation, than the money they may 
earn or the service they may render. What we think ought to be the 
most emphasized point, however, is that it is very likely now or never 
for _—, young people as far as additional educational endeavor is 
concerned. 


Greenville, S$. C, News, Aug. 13. If any appreciable portion of the 
country’s boys and girls remain out of school this year or the years 
following because of the pempeenry -coirosnenity to earn money, the 
“sagegr cla of the citizenship will be lowered and the loss will be felt 
or a lifetime. ‘ 


New York, N. Y., Sun, Aug. 22. Parents, therefore, should give 
heed to the warnings and appeals made by both the United States 
Office of Education and by local school officials. The country needs 
trained men and women. It needs them not only in civilian occupations 
but in the armed forces as well. A job of comparatively good money 
now may, in the words of John E. Wade, Superintendent of Schools, 
prove to be a vocational “booby trap” after the war; it may lead nowhere, 
and the young worker, years hence, may find himself performing the 
same routine, unskilled dosies to which he is now assigned. 





Figures on decreases in city high school enrollments 
reported in the press in connection with the drive show 
that in some industrial centers the decrease has been far 
more serious than for the country as a whole. As compared 
with 14% for the country, the decrease in Boston is 
22% and in Providence 28%. Industrial centers like 
Detroit and Los Angeles where part-time work programs 
under school supervision have been systematically planned 
for thousands of students have had considerable success 
in holding students in school. Out of 20,000 students em- 
ployed on a 4-4 program in Los Angeles last year, 16,000 
maintained school programs which would enable them to 
graduate on schedule. As an alternative to school leaving, 
part-time work programs integrated with the school pro- 
gtam are endorsed in the “Go-to-School Drive’ for 
students who could not otherwise stay in school or in 
areas of acute manpower shortage. Specific standards for 
these programs have been outlined by the Children’s 
Bureau, the Office of Education and the War Manpower 
Commission. 

It is still too early to estimate the effects of the cam- 

aign in terms of enrollment figures. In some cities (Pitts- 
lone Baltimore and Madison, Wis.) school officials are 
convinced that enrollments will definitely pick up this fall 
as a result both of the drive and of more concern on the 
part of young workers that the day when industry will no 
longer need them is getting nearer. New York City en- 
rollment figures, on the other hand, do not indicate any 
long-view thinking by students as yet—the total number 
enrolled in all the schools this fall was the lowest in 25 
years. This situation is probably duplicated in other large 
cities of the country but the ‘‘Go-to-School Drive,” which 
will be conducted intensively through October, should 
bring continuing results through the fall. 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORD—1944 


ANY of the bills presented to the state legislatures 
this year reflected the ever-deepening impact of the 
war upon child labor and school attendance. No advances 
were made in child labor laws and a number of good bills 
went down to defeat or were never voted on. On the other 
hand, few attempts to lower standards succeeded and some 
important gains were made in compulsory education laws. 
Only three states passed child labor legislation, two of 
which relaxed existing standards to some extent. In Ken- 
tucky, children of 14 and 15 years are now allowed to 
work, on Saturdays, 10 hours a day in retail establishments 
employing 10 persons or fewer. In Louisiana boys of 12 
and 13 years may take over newspaper routes, for the dura- 
tion and 90 days thereafter, thus i =r § lowering the 
regular 14 year age limit. The New York Legislature ap- 
proved a bill allowing children of 14 and over to work, 
without permits, in caddy services on golf courses when 
attendance at school is not required. 

The two important gains were the strengthening of 
compulsory school attendance laws in Louisiana and in 
Virginia. The Louisiana Legislature raised the school leav- 
ing age from 15 to 16 years to coincide with the 16 year 
age limit in the child labor law, increased the length of 
the school session to 180 days and authorized improve- 
ments in the school attendance enforcement machinery. 
The Virginia Legislature also raised the compulsory at- 
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tendance age from 15 to 16 though the effect of this is 
weakened by the fact that children can still go to work 
at 14. In Michigan the school entering age was lowered 
from 7 to 6, and in South Carolina the high schools may 
be strengthened by the addition of a twelfth grade pur- 
suant to a request made to the Board of Education by the 
State Legislature. © 


The majority of the bills defeated or allowed to die in 
1944 were attempts to strengthen and improve existing 
child labor and school laws, though some of them intro- 
duced bad features along with good and could not be sup- 
ported. A Kentucky bill which would have established a 
15 year age limit for minors working during school hours 
containéd weakening Ll pomere which could not be satis- 
factorily amended and the bill had to be opposed. A bill 
which would have established a 16 year age limit, an 8 
hour day and 48 hour week under 18, and limited hours 
of work on a school day was defeated in the Michigan 
House. In Rhode Island a bill to give the State Labor De- 
partment control over street bootblacks and newsboys died 
in the Senate. Strong support of a New York bill limiting 
the combined school and work hours of minors of 16 and 
17 years to 8 hours a day, 48 a week, and of minors of 
14 and 15 to 8 hours a day, 44 a week, did not prevent 
it from being killed in the Assembly. The Mississippi 
Legislature failed to act on a bill to improve the compulsory 
school attendance laws by requiring attendance of any 
child between 7 and 16 years of age for the entire school 
term, instead of for 80 days as now required in districts 
with a population under 10,000. A provision for a system 
of state aid to education was allowed to die in the South 
Carolina House. 


The war dispensation acts were renewed without change 
except in two states. Louisiana lowered, from 18 to 16, 
the age at which dispensation from peacetime restrictions 
may be granted for minors, while New York raised the 
age limit for children allowed to work in canneries and 


greenhouses, under the war dispensation act of that State, 
from 14 to 16. ; 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


ADOLESCENCE—Forty-third Year Book (Part I) of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1944. $2.25. 

A vast mass of information on adolescent development has 

been summarized in this Year Book to which 18 authors 

have contributed. The results of recent scientific studies 
on various aspects of adolescent growth and development 
are, as Dr. George D. Stoddard points out in his final 
chapter evaluating the material, “sometimes meager” but 

“never preposterous.” He ventures the statement that we 

shall not need another volume of this kind until new 

methods of analysis have been perfected, and suggests that 
the next approach to the subject will be less statistical and 
comparative and more experimental. 

In addition to the technical material, there are sections 
dealing with social and emotional changes in the adoles- 
cent, his adjustment to society, to his confreres and to his 
family, his occupational horizons, and the implications of 
our present knowledge of adolescence for educators and 
others dealing with young people. 

Dr. Caroline B. Zachry points out that our basic con- 
cern should not be the possible increase in juvenile delin- 
quency, but rather “the clear-cut and tangible evidences of 
the emotional strain to which our young people are being 
subjected today’’—a condition which is not wholly war- 
created, but is bound up “with the inevitable conflicts at- 
tendant upon the process of growing up.” 

Several contributors stress the adolescent’s desire and 
need for work experience and wage earning, the school’s 
responsibility for seeing that young people are prepared 
for and properly introduced into vocational life, and the 
present disturbing tendency for boys and girls to give up 
school completely for employment. 





Some children will be influenced by the Go-to-‘School Drive — 
others will not, including many. who will try to evade child labor 
and compulsory education laws. Vigorous enforcement to send 
illegally employed children back to school and constant vigilance 
to retain existing laws continue to be imperative. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


TID Gosiccinosicencysecscocevencseseiensvssvnenee in support of your activities. 
I believe this country needs educated citizens, not child laborers. 








Name 
Courtesy of New Canaan, Conn. Advertiser, 
“Thanks for helping out this summer. You'll be able 
to do an even better job when you've finished 
your schooling.” Address...... 
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